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“On  Growing  from  Within.  . 

The  “Peculiar  Mission”  of  Friends  schools,  as  we 
learn  from  Jack  Hunter’s  review  of  Douglas  Heath’s 
pamphlet,  is  “to  empower  its  members  — faculty, 
staff,  and  students  — to  live  more  fully  in  Truth.” 

In  this  issue  Friends  involved  in  education,  in 
teaching  and  learning,  open  to  us  some  of  their 
experiences  in  living  more  fuUy  in  Truth. 

Elise  Boulding,  sociologist  at  the  University  of 
Colorado  at  Boulder,  Gretchen  Tuthill,  sojourner 
at  Pendle  Hill,  Ahce  Way  and  Robert  Shepard,  Co- 
Directors  of  Pacific  Ackworth  School,  focus  on 
growing  from  within  — empowerment  of  the  Spirit  — 
which  is  not  only  Friends  educational  goal  but  also 
the  wellspring  of  our  lives. 

Shirley  Ruth 


Correction 

In  the  memorial  Minute  from  Palomar  Monthly 
Meeting  for  Ashton  Bryan  Jones  which  was  published 
in  the  September  1979  issue  of  Friends  Bulletin,  the 
address  did  not  include  the  name  of  tlie  city  where 
memorial  gifts  might  be  sent  in  Ashton  Jones’  name. 
The  complete  address  is:  Habitat  for  Humanity,  Inc. 

419  W.  Church  Street 
Americus,  Georgia  31709 
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Learning  From  Beginnings 

(A  Conversation  with  Elise  Boulding,  Intermountain 
Yearly  Meeting,  Ghost  Ranch,  New  Mexico,  June, 
1979) 

by  Jeanne  Lohmann,  San  Francisco  Meeting 
and  Associate  Editor,  Friends  Bulletin 

One  of  our  editorial  dreams  for  the  Bulletin  is  to 
tape  and  transcribe  a series  of  interviews  with 
Friends  whose  lives  speak  in  a special  way  to,  and 
for,  us.  We  begin  this  series  with  Jeanne  Lohmann’s 
conversation  with  Elise  Boulding,  member  of 
Boulder,  Colorado,  Meeting.  Elise’s  commitment 
to  the  religious  journey  and  to  the  Society  of 
Friends  has  enriched  us  through  a long  sharing  of 
both  her  personal  and  professional  life.  She  is  a 
university  professor  of  sociology,  mother  of  five 
grown  children,  grandmother,  author  of  Pendle  Hill 
pamphlets  (“Children  and  Solitude,”  “Born  Remem- 
bering,” “The  Family  as  a Way  Into  the  Future”), 
books,  (including  A Monastary  Cookbook,  and  The 
Underside  of  History,  A View  of  Women  Through 
Time).  She  has  worked  at  Peace  Studies  on  many 
levels  which  involve  research,  education,  action  and 
witness.  She  was  our  guest  leader  at  the  1978  Qua- 
ker Theology  Workshop  at  Whittier.  At  IMYM  this 
year,  her  study  and  sharing  of  the  journals  of 
twenty -five  early  Quaker  women  helped  restore  to 
Friends  a rich  and  neglected  devotional  literature 
from  our  own  tradition. 

J:  Let’s  start  with  how  you  became  a Friend. 

EB:  In  my  college  years  I attended  a little  Meeting 
in  the  chapel  basement  of  what  was  then  New  Jersey 
College  for  Women.  I was  a very  conscientious  athe- 
ist when  I started  college,  having  been  swept  away 
by  the  revival  movement  in  my  junior  high  days, 
and  then  I realized  that  this  was  not  for  me.  I took 
my  atheism  very  seriously,  and  yet  had  a religious 
temperament  so  that  the  Quaker  Meeting  was  for 
me  a way  in  which  I could  feel  spiritually  comfort- 
able. When  I graduated  from  college  and  started  out 
on  my  own,  I realized  that  I needed  a religious  com- 
munity, and  so  I was  in  the  process  of  joining  the 
Syracuse  Meeting  when  I met  Kenneth.  The  Meet- 
ing at  which  I met  Kenneth  was  the  one  in  which 
my  application  for  membership  was  read,  so  I say  I 
acquired  my  husband  and  my  Quakerism  on  the 
same  day. 

J:  Would  you  say  something  about  the  formative 
spiritual  experiences  in  your  life  — as  a child,  as  an 
adolescent,  as  a mature  woman? 

EB:  These  aren’t  really  questions  one  can  answer 
in  an  interview,  off  the  top.  It  would  really  be  bet- 
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ter  to  have  the  questions  beforehand.  . . 

J : (agreeing)  And  some  of  them  you  may  already 
have  answered  in  things  you’ve  written.  . . 

EB:  I don’t  have  any  recollection  of  an  early  reli- 
gious experience.  It’s  just  memories  of  a sense  of 
God’s  presence,  but  from  my  early  childhood  I 
wouldn’t  pick  out  any  particular  one.  By  the  time 
I was  in  junior  high  I was  very  conscious  of,  shall 
we  say,  relating  to  the  universe  and  a sense  of  cos- 
mic presence.  The  little  smattering  one  picks  up  at 
that  age  about  the  nature  of  matter,  the  dance  of 
atoms  — those  things  were  very  nourishing  to  me 
in  the  way  I thought  about  the  nature  of  Reality.  I 
remember  one  day  standing  with  a friend  on  a very 
solid  bit  of  sidewalk  outside  our  house  (I  was  about 
eleven  at  the  time)  and  pointing  to  the  sidewalk  and 
saying  dramatically,  ‘That  looks  solid,  but  it  isn’t 
solid  at  all.  It’s  just  a lot  of  space  between  atoms! 

I remember  feeling  secure  in  that  knowledge.  The 
very  insubstantiality  of  the  sidewalk  was  my  secur- 
ity. It  made  me  feel,  though  I wouldn’t  have  said 
it  that  way  then,  that  there  was  a firm  spiritual 
reality  undergirding  human  existence.  I suppose 
that  it’s  partly  temperament  tliat  shapes  a child’s 
response  like  that,  but  such  experiences  meant  a lot 
to  me. 
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(Learning  from  Beginnings:  cont.  from  page  39) 

I remember  lying  in  the  bottom  of  a rowboat 
drifting  on  a summer  lake  (again,  about  the  same 
age),  looking  at  the  sky  and  having  that  sense  of 
oneness  with  everything.  It’s  a rather  different  kind 
of  knowing  from  the  one  of  standing  on  the  side- 
walk, but  a very  joyful  kind  of  memory. 

I also  remember  the  evangelical  period  of  my  life 
at  Ocean  Grove,  the  Methodist  summer  community 
where  we  sometimes  stayed.  I loved  things  reli- 
gious. I loved  music,  I loved  prayer,  I loved  going 
to  the  services.  But  they  did  have  the  altar  call,  and 
that  I could  not  accept.  I remember  sitting  and  lis- 
tening to  the  altar  call,  and  kind  of  holding  onto  my 
seat  with  both  hands,  because  there  was  no  way  that 
I was  going  to  go.  And  yet  I felt  a great  physical 
tension  as  if  half  of  me  said  I’m  denying  something 
and  the  other  half  of  me  said  I’m  not.  Since  I was 
only  about  twelve  or  thirteen  at  the  time,  it  was  a 
fairly  mature  kind  of  spiritual  process  to  be  going 
through.  Out  of  that  I came  to  this  period  of  con- 
scientious atheism. 

The  happy  memories  of  those  early  years  I think 
I mentioned  in  Born  Remembering.  Mrs.  Northwood, 
the  minister’s  wife  at  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
seemed  to  understand  my  bursting  spirit,  and  would 
take  time,  invite  me  to  her  house,  and  talk  with  me. 
She  took  me  into  the  high  school  Sunday  School 
class  while  I was  still  in  elementary  school,  the  class 
she  was  teaching,  because  I wanted  to  study  the 
Bible  and  not  just  study  Sunday  School  lessons. 

She  taught  straight  from  the  Bible.  I was  fortunate 
to  have  someone  who  was  so  responsive  to  my  own 
state  of  search.  I suppose  this  is  one  reason  I feel 
so  strongly  now  about  being  sensitive  to  where 
children  are  spiritually  and  not  under-estimating 
them.  So  few  adults  did  understand  my  search 
when  I was  young,  and  the  ones  who  did  were  so 
memorable  for  me.  I know  that  a lot  of  children 
are  being  underestimated;  the  vast  majority  of  child- 
ren are  being  underestimated.  That’s  been  very  im- 
portant in  my  own  adult  life,  wanting  to  relate  to 
and  interpret,  as  far  as  I could,  what  I understand 
is  going  on  with  children. 

At  the  time  I married  Kenneth  I had  made  the 
decision  to  join  the  Society  of  Friends.  That  was  a 
statement,  in  a way,  that  I knew  the  setting  in  which 
I could  grow  spiritually.  It  wasn’t  like  a big  conver- 
sion experience;  it  was  just  that  I knew  the  setting 
in  which  I could  grow  spiritually.  But  when 
Kenneth  and  I made  the  decision  to  marry  - which 


was  made  rather  quickly  — I was  rather  overwhelm- 
ed by  my  awareness  of  his  very  great  spiritual  ma- 
turity and  the  fact  that  he  was  a very  gifted  min- 
ister. I felt  so  young  (he  was  ten  years  older  than 
I),  and  how  little  I knew!  So  I had  quite  a testing 
kind  of  summer.  We  became  engaged  in  May,  and 
were  to  marry  the  end  of  August.  I spent  the  sum- 
mer at  what  was  called  a civilian  training  unit  for 
women,  an  AFSC  project.  We  were  supposed  to  be 
training  to  go  overseas  and  mop  up  the  battlefields. 
Of  course,  it  never  worked  out  that  way,  but  that’s 
what  I was  preparing  for.  I always  say  of  this  exper- 
ience that  it  was  very  good,  because  I learned  to 
cook  with  tin  cans  and  odd  bits  of  equipment.  It 
meant  that  I never  had  to  have  things  just  so  in  or- 
der to  set  up  housekeeping. 

Mainly  I was  mentally  and  spiritually  preparing 
for  the  wedding  that  was  to  come  at  the  end  of  the 
summer.  But  I was  very  clear  that  I should  not  be 
doing  any  reading. 

It’s  interesting  when  I look  back  on  that  now.  I 
did  not  read  the  Bible,  I did  not  read  devotional 
books  of  any  kind,  because  I felt  that  what  had  to 
happen  had  to  happen  inside  me,  that  the  readiness 
had  to  be  inside  me.  I wouldn’t  perhaps  have  said 
that  I was  letting  the  Inward  Teacher  work,  but  cer- 
tainly, as  I look  back  on  it,  that  was  what  my  in- 
stincts were  leading  me  to,  what  God  was  leading 
me  to.  By  the  time  we  actually  did  marry  in  the 
fall,  I felt  at  least  ready  for  the  journey.  Maybe  not 
ready  for  the  marriage,  but  ready  for  the  journey. 

It’s  that  sense  of  being  on  journey,  I suppose,  that’s 
always  been  a part  of  my  adult  life. 

A dramatic  shift  in  spiritual  perception  did  not 
come  until  relatively  recently,  not  till  the  early  ’70’s. 
Rather,  there  were  periods  of  a very  deep  sense  of 
being  nurtured  spiritually,  alternating  with  periods 
of  dryness,  periods  of  being  very  happy  with  child- 
rearing  and  the  life  I was  leading  and  periods  of 
realizing  I was  frittering  away  too  much  of  my  -- 
J:  What  do  you  mean  by  being  nurtured  in  this  per- 
iod of  your  life? 

EB:  Well,  a sense  of  God’s  presence,  but  also  tlie 
nurturance  of  Kenneth  and  the  children,  and  the 
Friends  Meeting.  So  I alternated  between  feeling 
that  this  was  a good  and  right  balance  and  feeling 
that  I was  over-busy,  trying  to  do  too  many  things. 

I think  if  you’re  active  in  a Meeting  community  and 
have  a number  of  children,  that’s  what  tends  to 
happen.  My  sense  of  ‘this  is  not  right’  would  period- 
ically come  at  me  very  strongly.  Then  I would 
realize  that  somehow  I needed  to  have  more  cen- 
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tering.  But,  oddly  enough,  when  I look  back  I 
never  thought  of  that  in  terms  of  needing  solitude. 
Not  in  the  sense  that  I know  solitude  now.  A free 
afternoon,  yes,  and  the  mothers  in  our  Ann  Arbor 
Meeting  did  have  a very  good  system  of  giving  each 
other  free  afternoons,  of  having  each  other’s 
children.  . . 

J:  Was  this  when  you  wrote  Children  and  Solitude? 
EB:  No.  That  came  later.  I wrote  Children  and 
Solitude  ]mi  at  the  point  where  our  children  were 
getting  past  childhood.  I stood  at  the  threshold 
where  I realized  that  our  children  were  going  into 
the  next  stage  of  life,  and  that  I would  never  again 
feel  as  in  touch  with  the  spiritual  life  of  young 
children.  I wrote  it  in  order  not  to  lose  my  own 
sense  of  what  that  had  been.  While  it’s  based  partly 
on  my  reading  of  Quaker  journals,  the  spirit  of 
writing  it,  the  wanting  to  write  it,  really  came  out  of 
my  experience  with  our  own  children.  It  came  out 
of  my  feeling  that  something  very  precious  was 
about  to  slip  by  as  I moved  on  to  the  next  stage  of 
life. 

J : I was  thinking  that  you  were  saying  you  weren’t 
aware  of  your  own  needs  for  solitude,  and  yet  were 
so  aware  of  this  need  in  your  children  . . . 

EB:  That’s  very  interesting.  I was  very  conscious 
of  how  our  children  needed  solitude  and,  as  I look 
back  on  it,  it  puzzles  me  that  I didn’t  translate  that 
into. . . Well,  it  wasn’t  that  I didn’t  enjoy.  . . enjoy, 
that’s  not  the  right  word.  . . that  I didn’t  value  time 
alone,  but  it  didn’t  occur  to  me  to  seek  stretches 
of  it.  Short  periods  would  do  very  well.  And  Meet- 
ing for  Worship  was  in  itself  very  nourishing,  because 
it  was  on  the  basis  of  silence.  I suppose  in  some 
ways  that  my  need  was  for  special  times  of  shared 
solitude,  and  that  is  one  way  of  thinking  of  Meeting 
for  Worship.  Perhaps  that  was  enough  because  so 
much  of  my  life  was  lived  within  the  Meeting  and 
its  activities.  When  we  were  together  it  was  very 
easy  to  fall  into  silences,  or  to  have  starting  silences 
and  closing  silences  for  all  kinds  of  occasions,  not 
necessarily  formal  meetings. 

This  easy  moving  in  and  out  of  silence  in  com- 
munity was  very  precious  to  me,  and  I guess  in 
those  years  it  was  enough.  When  the  more  drastic 
experience  in  the  early  70’s  came,  the  experience 
of  the  total  inadequacy  of  my  own  spiritual  devel- 
opment in  the  light  of  the  state  of  the  world  and  the 
sense  of  a shortfall  far  beyond  anything  I had  ever 
felt  before,  when  that  came,  the  understanding  that 
I should  have  a year  of  solitude  presented  itself  as 
a rather  surprising  thing.  I’m  not  even  sure,  though 


I may  have  known  and  said  it  in  Born  Remembering, 
but  now  I’m  not  even  sure  where  the  idea  came 
from,  that  it  should  be  a year  of  solitude.  It  was 
not  something  I’d  been  thinking  before.  Well,  in  a 
sense  I know  where  it  came  from,  because  I had 
been  visiting  Our  Lady  of  the  Resurrection  monas- 
tery, and  had  been  reading  Catholic  writings,  and  I 
knew  about  hermitages  and  all  that.  But  since  I had 
not  needed  it  before  and  didn’t  really  know  how 
well  I would  stand  it,  the  certainty  that  that  was 
what  was  called  for  is,  at  least  in  retrospect,  a lit- 
tle surprising.  Of  course,  what  is  even  more  sur- 
prising is  that  once  I entered  into  it,  there  was 
never  a moment’s  question  but  that  it  was  right. 

The  only  other  period  in  my  life  when  I did  have 
a great  sense  of  inner  upheaval  was,  I think,  in  1953- 
54  when  we  went  to  California  for  the  year.  Let’s 
see,  I was  thirty -three  then,  and  I had  a very  deep 
despair  about  the  world,  a very  great  sadness  about 
what  I,  or  anyone,  could  do.  I had  gotten  into  my 
thirites;  maybe  I was  just  tired  — four  young  child- 
ren, perhaps  — and  the  Cold  War  was  very  sadden- 
ing. Things  did  not  seem  to  be  going  well.  I had 
thrown  myself  with  a great  deal  of  energy  and  en- 
thusiasm into  the  postwar  hopes  for  peace,  for  re- 
construction. By  that  time  it  seemed  all  to  be  going 
awry,  and  I had  tliis  tremendous  sadness.  That  was 
the  year  I decided  that  I would  not  live  past  fifty. 

I didn’t  want  to,  and  I simply  hoped  that  would 
be  the  end.  I picked  fifty  as  the  time  when  the 
children  would  be  old  enough  so  it  would  be  ok 
to  leave  them. . . 

J:  Without  consulting  them  . . . 

EB:  That  seemed  a logical  termination  to  a life.  I 
suppose  if  I thought  about  it,  although  I don’t 
really  think  I did,  I assumed  that  Kenneth  being  ten 
years  older,  it  would  be  a logical  termination  for 
him,  too.  I didn’t  have  any  clear  tliinking  except 
that  life  was  too  sad,  and  I didn’t  want  to  go  on.  In 
time  that  wore  itself  out,  simply  evaporated  over  a 
couple  of  years.  Partly,  as  I say,  I think  it  was  just 
the  entering  of  the  thirties,  physical  tiredness,  child- 
bearing, and  so  on.  Who  knows  what  else  it  was? 
And,  of  course,  by  the  time  I was  fifty,  I was  very 
ready  for  life! 

Other  special  spiritual  struggles,  certainly  they 
came  and  went,  but  they  don’t  stand  out. 

J:  One  of  the  things  we  value  you  so  much  for  is 
the  variety  of  contributions  you’ve  made  in  terms 
of  teaching,  peace  studies,  the  monastery  cookbook, 
your  writing,  being  a student,  and  now,  the  twenty- 
five  journals  of  Quaker  women.  How  do  you  explain 
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your  balancing  act?  It  it  through  things  moving  in 
season  and  in  cycle  that  you’re  able  to  do  all  these 
different  things? 

EB:  Yes.  It’s  very  important  to  me  to  feel  that  I 
have  inner  space  to  accomodate  what  I undertake. 

J:  And  that’s  a conscious  awareness? 

EB:  Yes.  And  if  it  gets  crowded,  and  sometimes  it 
does,  it’s  very,  very  difficult.  I really  have  to  fight 
it.  I can  come  close  to  inner  panic  if  I feel  too 
crowded.  I recognize  the  feeling  as  it’s  coming,  and 
then  I do  my  best  to  deal  with  it  by  trying  to  cut 
something  out.  Sometimes  I get  myself  in  a bind 
and  I have  to  face  the  panic  and  say,  ‘Look,  there 
is  inner  space,  you’re  just  not  seeing  it  right!’  The 
reason  I get  into  these  situations,  I suppose,  is  that 
I’ve  accumulated  a certain  set  of  experiences  and 
knowledge  in  a variety  of  areas,  and  each  one  of 
them  has  been  related  to  the  other.  , . 

J:  That’s  right. 

EB:  ...  and  none  of  them  is  contradictory  to  the 
other;  they  all  belong  together.  For  some  reason, 

I don’t  know  why,  the  way  I approach  a number  of 
things  I’m  concerned  with  seems  to  be  illuminating 
to  other  people,  so  they  want  me  involved  in  what’s 
going  on. 

A very  good  example  of  this  now  is  that  I may, 
very,  very  reluctantly,  fly  to  Paris  the  first  week  in 
July.  I don’t  want  to  at  all.  I’d  wanted  that  to  be 
a hermitage  week.  But  UNESCO  is  holding  a con- 
sultation on  the  future  of  the  social  science  division, 
and  there  are  people  who  want  me  to  go.  Now  there 
are  lots  of  competent  people  who  could  go  and  do 
that.  But  I know  why  they  want  me  to  go.  It  would 
not  be  a very  conventional  tiling  I would  say.  I 
know  generally  what  happens  in  these  meetings,  and 
I don’t  know  that  it  makes  any  difference  if  I go  and 
put  another,  and  apparently  sometimes,  nonsensi- 
cal kind  of  perspective  — (I  mean  nonsensical  from 
the  traditional  point  of  view).  I appreciate  that 
they  want  me  to  go,  and  part  of  me  is  glad  that  they 
want  me  to  go.  So  if  it  works  out,  I will  go.  I’m 
still  hoping  they  find  somebody  else,  somebody  else 
who  can  bring  a little  bit  of  imagination  and  poe- 
try to  the  social  science  division. 

These  things  keep  happening.  The  United  Nations 
University,  in  the  same  way,  needs  whatever  that 
thing  is  which  I bring.  There’s  a group  of  very  able 
scholars,  but  it  has  problems.  There’s  some,  I guess, 
visionary  element  I’m  able  to  share,  linked  with  an 
appreciation  of  what  it  means  to  create  a world  uni- 
versity. So  there  I am.  It’s  exhausting.  Especially 
flying  to  Japan.  I had  to  do  it  too  often  last  year; 


I think  it  was  three  times  in  one  year  for  meetings 
of  the  Advisory  Council  of  the  Human  and  Social 
Development  program.  It  really  absolutely  uses  me 
up.  It’s  a terrible  feeling  to  be  totally  used  up.  Be- 
cause of  my  physical  condition,  the  noise  in  my 
head  gets  very  loud  when  I’m  tired;  that  goes  back 
to  the  mastoid  surgery.  I just  feel  ready  for  the  ash- 
can,  and  that’s  no  fun. 

And  yet,  I do  have  extraordinary  health  and 
strength.  I know  that.  So  if  I can  get  past  the  times 
of  extreme  exhaustion  and  try  to  use  some  common 
sense,  then  it  should  be,  and  is,  possible  to  carry  on. 
And  I do.  lam  freer  to  say  no  to  a lot  of  things  I 
used  to  say  yes  to.  I take  more  care  for  what  I say 
yes  to.  After  the  cancer  surgery  a year  ago  May,  I 
thought  that  whatever  time  continued  to  be  avail- 
able was  free  time.  Whatever  I did  was  that  much 
to  the  good,  and  I should  stop  worrying  about  it. 
When  I ran  out,  I ran  out.  I have  this  odd  combina- 
tion of  feelings:  the  need  to  have  inner  space  con- 
tinues, and,  certainly,  the  desire  not  to  wear  my- 
self to  a frazzle  because  then  I can’t  do  the  things 
I’m  being  asked  to  do  in  the  spirit  and  the  quality 
that  is  needed.  But  a sense  of  being  free  despite 
myself  is  there.  And  not  being  concerned  about 
how  long  it  lasts.  It  really  doesn’t  matter. 

But  I did  have  this  odd  experience  a year  ago 
August.  Our  youngest  son  was  married  at  the  end 
of  a very  busy  summer.  We  also  had  that  wonderful 
theology  workshop  at  Whittier,  which  really  meant 
a lot  to  me;  I was  so  glad  I went.  But  earlier  I had 
been  working  in  the  mountains,  doing  interviewing 
in  boom  towns,  and  I’d  been  trying  to  carry  out 
things  I’d  been  committed  to  before  I knew  I was 
going  to  have  cancer  surgery.  So  I was  pretty  tired 
by  the  end  of  August,  and  there  was  this  wedding. 
By  the  time  I’d  done  my  share  of  coping  with  the 
travel  plans  of  all  our  five  children  and  their  fami- 
lies — the  wedding  was  at  Princeton  — By  the  time 
I had  been  through  all  that,  there  was  such  a total 
exhaustion!  I remember  going  to  bed  (this  was  the 
night  after  the  wedding)  just  too  tired  to  sleep  and 
lying  there,  sort  of  between  sleeping  and  waking. 
Then  there  were  words  ‘intelligibly  spoken,’  as  the 
Quaker  journal  writers  sometimes  say.  Let’s  see, 
how  was  it?  The  words  were: 

‘Nine  years  of  teaching. 

Nine  years  through  practise  teaching. 

Nine  years  through  prayer  heavenward 
reaching’ 

Even  in  that  hypnogogic  state,  I remember  saying, 
‘Three  times  nine  is  twenty-seven  — My  God,  I’m 
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going  to  live  twenty -seven  more  years!  Next  morn- 
ing it  was  very  clear  in  my  mind.  I don’t  know  at 
all  if  that  is  prophetic.  I don’t  put  any  particular 
weight  on  it  now,  though  at  first  I was  terribly  im- 
pressed with  it.  I think  I could’ve  been  simply 
spaced  out.  Let’s  see,  what  was  the  context  in 
which  I told  that? 

J:  What  I kept  hearing  as  you  were  speaking  was 
the  quotation  you  gave  this  morning  from  Elizabeth 
Webb’s  journal,  where  she  fell  ill  in  struggling  against 
a call  to  go  to  America,  and  thought,  ‘If  they  should 
only  carry  me  and  lay  me  in  the  ship,  I should  be 
well.’  . . . But  one  question  we  wanted  to  ask  was 
what  would  your  ‘last  lecture’  be  to  the  Society  of 
Friends?  What’s  your  vision  for  us  if  there  was  only 
one  thing  you  could  say? 

EB:  Well,  I guess  the  concept  oidi  final  word  and  a 
last  lecture  is  totally  alien  to  me.  0, 1 understand 
it  intellectually,  but,  I suppose,  I feel  that  the  sense 
of  beginning  is  much  more  real  to  me.  Beginnings 
are  continually  happening.  I was  reading  St.  Theresa 
the  other  morning  at  the  hermitage  before  we  came 
here.  It  was  from  an  early  part  of  her  life.  She  was 
writing  for  beginners,  and  saying  this  is  for  begin- 
ners. I thought,  well,  yes,  maybe,  but  this  is  also 
for  people  who’ve  been  at  it  a long  time.  One  never 
is  really  much  more  than  a beginner  in  this  life.  No 
matter  what  wisdom  or  insight  or  anything  else  one 
may  have,  always  life  is  at  the  point  of  inception. 

I don’t  think  we  can  be  any  different  at  this  point 
in  human  history.  I don’t  really  see  finality  in  the 
human  experience  as  we  are  now  constituted.  I’m 
not  convinced,  either,  that  there  is  going  to  be  some 
great  transformation  and  some  totally  new  insiglit. 

J:  Are  you  speaking  of  human  experience,  or  of  the 
Society  of  Friends? 

EB:  I ’m  talking  about  human  experience,  but  I’ll 
get  back  to  the  Society  of  Friends.  If  I really 
thought  we  were  on  the  edge  of  some  great  social 
transformation,  that  something  new  was  coming  . . . 
Well,  that  was  part  of  my  experience  in  the  early 
1970’s,  when  I thought  maybe  a transformation 
was  happening,  but  I think  now  that  I misconstrued. 
If  I thought  that  was  coming,  then  I suppose  there 
would  be  a last  lecture  to  give  the  Society  of 
Friends,  saying  this  is  about  to  happen  and  here  is 
what  everybody  should  do.  But  I think  my  under- 
standings now  are  much  more  that  we  are  in  a very 
long  childhood. 

J:  Re-phrasing  the  question,  then,  what  is  your 
vision  for  us  as  beginners? 

EB:  Then  the  Society  of  Friends  does  have,  I think. 


an  incredible  vehicle  for  beginnings.  It  has  a social 
form,  a set  of  institutions,  roles,  experience,  heri- 
tage, for  beginnings.  Far  more  tlian  other  kinds  of 
religious  institutions,  or  other  social  institutions. 
Maybe  because  of  the  concept  of  the  seed,  the  inner 
quest,  the  Inward  Teacher.  Because  of  the  know- 
ledge that  there  is  something  to  be  nurtured,  and 
that  something  is  going  to  happen.  Because  of  the 
care,  attention,  love,  prayer,  that  we  engage  in.  We 
know  that  this  is  the  core  Reality',  it’s  more  real 
than  anything  else  we  do,  this  paying  attention  to 
our  Inward  Teacher.  There  is  an  enormous  gap 
between  that  knowledge  and  the  forms  of  social 
experience  as  they  come  in  the  political,  social,  and 
economic  areas  of  our  busy  lives. 

The  reason  I think  the  human  childhood  will  be 
so  long  is  because  of  what  has  been  laid  down  over 
some  centuries:  an  acceptance  of  abuses  of  author- 
ity, feudalistic  habits  of  obedience  and  compliance 
developed  in  a context  of  patriarchy.  Patriarchy  is 
an  over-used  word,  but  in  lieu  of  going  into  a long 
lecture  about  power  and  domination,  I will  use  that 
as  a tag  word.  We  have  become  accustomed  to  ac- 
cepting false  kinds  of  authority.  By  now  acceptance 
has  become  ingrained  habit  in  individuals,  and  all 
our  institutions  are  infused  with  that  acceptance. 

It’s  going  to  take  a very  long  time  to  get  out  of  that. 
I’ll  give  (but  not  go  on  too  long  because  I really  am 
tired)  an  example.  It  is  something  I did  not  touch 
on  this  morning  because  it’s  just  too  complicated, 
and  you  can’t  do  everything  at  once. 

But  all  our  conceptions  of  God  are  of  the  Father. 

I didn’t  say  anything  about  the  male  language  that 
prevails  in  the  record  of  the  religious  life,  including 
women  journal  writers.  But  I think  the  Quaker 
women  whose  journals  I was  studying  really  did  ex- 
perience the  full  motherhood  and  fatherhood  of 
God,  even  though  they  didn’t  use  that  language.  I 
think  we  can  tell  the  difference  between  those  who 
experience  God  in  that  way  and  those  who  are  prac- 
tising spiritual  feudalism.  The  concept  of  God  as  a 
feudal  lord,  and  of  religious  obedience,  the  obedi- 
ence of  the  serf  who  has  abandoned  the  autonomous 
choice  to  obey,  is  probably  harmful.  I’m  struggling 
with  the  use  of  the  word  ‘Lord,’  which  is  a word  I 
love  very  much.  I’m  trying  to  think  out  whether  or 
not  there  is  something  harmful  in  using  it.  This  is  a 
different  kind  of  struggle  than  we’ve  ever  had  be- 
fore. Mary  Daly’s  writings  irritate  me.  I’ve  never 
met  her,  but  I’ve  started  to  read  Beyond  God  the 
Father.  It  irritated  me  because  what  I’m  hearing  is 
a politicization  of  the  spiritual  life,  and  I am  not 
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interested  in  that.  Maybe  I underestimate,  so  I’m 
going  to  go  back  and  read  again,  to  see  if  she  is  in 
fact  also  concerned  about  purifying  the  spiritual 
life,  and  not  just  making  a political  statement.  I 
really  don’t  know;  it  doesn’t  matter.  Well,  it  does 
matter,  because  I should  be  acknowledging  it  if  she 
is  doing  something  I hadn’t  realized.  In  any  case, 
there  is  a whole  realm  of  religious  experience  that 
has  to  be  re-thought  and  re-worked.  There  are  reli- 
gious habits  that  have  to  be  re-examined,  new  habits 
that  have  to  be  developed  to  replace  the  old  ones. 
And  I’m  not  sure  what  they  are.  I’m  just  beginning 
to  think  about  this. 

J:  You’re  saying  this  is  also  true  of  the  Society  of 
Friends? 

EB:  When  I say  that  it  is  so  well  adapted  to  begin- 
nings, I mean  we  have  a better  basis  for  doing  this 
kind  of  re-thinking  than  most  other  churches  be- 
cause the  concept  of  the  Inner  Teacher  is  not  really 
sex-linked.  And  I think  Jesus’  teachings  are  extra- 
ordinarily free.  I picked  up  the  Gospels  the  other 
morning  and  read  Matthew  through  when  I was 
struggling  with  the  use  of  the  word  ‘Lord.’  I want- 
ed to  see  how  ‘feudal’  Jesus  was.  No  feudal  lan- 
guage at  all.  There’s  such  a contrast  between  the 
Psalms  and  the  tonality  of  Jesus’  language. 

In  one  sense,  all  of  Christianity  has  this  heritage. 
There  is  an  openness,  there  is  the  possibility  of  a 
fresh  start.  But  we  didn’t  use  it.  Re-working  that 
start  again  within  the  Society  of  Friends  with  the 
concept  of  the  Inward  Teacher  may  be  our  task 
now.  But  the  process  is  complicated.  There  are 
many  ramifications,  and  we  make  many  mistakes 
because  it’s  so  easy  to  get  into  inappropriate  power 
relations.  And  we  always  do  what’s  easiest.  I don’t 
know,  really,  what’s  possible.  But  if  there  were  to 
be  a last  lecture,  at  this  moment  it  would  be  along 
the  lines  of  what  I’ve  just  been  saying  of  how  we 
have  to  re-work  and  re-experience  our  religious 
imagery. 

J:  This  interests  me  peculiarly  because  of  what  you 
said  this  morning  about  early  Quaker  women  who 
were  such  imaginative  creatures  and  used  this  power 
of  language,  and  yet  mistrusted  it  totally.  How  do 
we  get  over  tliis  bind? 

EB:  Our  most  powerful  tools  are  also  our  greatest 
danger. 

J : I remember  Shaw  saying  in  St.  Joan  that  the 
imagination  is  one  of  God’s  messengers.  ‘How  else 
do  the  voices  of  God  come  to  us?’  There’s  one 
more  question,  and  then  we  should  wind  this  up  so 
we  can  go  to  bed.  I loved  what  you  did  with  Qua- 
ker women  and  their  journals.  I have  to  say  this. 


especially  on  the  heels  of  the  contemplation  week- 
end you  shared  with  us  at  Whittier.  I wonder,  is 
there  any  concern  about  contemporary  Quaker 
women,  the  unknown  journal  writers  now? 

EB:  Yes.  . .yes.  I’ve  certainly  thought  that  a logi- 
cal extension  of  this  project  is  to  do  it  for  contem- 
porary women.  Your  poetry  is  on  a shelf  I have 
started  for  just  this  purpose. 

J:  I’m  touched  by  that.  . . 

EB:  But  it  should  happen,  and  I think  the  Friendly 
Woman  is  certainly  a start  in  that  direction.  Some 
of  the  writing  we  see  by  Quaker  women  is  a first 
feeling  of  their  oats.  Again,  one  has  to  respect  the 
beginnings.  When  you  are  beginning,  then  you 
can’t  be  impatient  with  first  attempts.  You  can  be, 
but  there’s  no  sense  in  it. 

J:  That’s  right.  It’s  a waste. . . 

EB:  Good.  So,  again,  I have  this  sense.  . . I suppose 
maybe  it  is  the  different  space  one  gets  into  near 
the  sixth  decade. . . there  has  to  be  time.  One  re- 
alizes that  things  do  not  happen  fast.  Even  things 
that  I thought  were  possible,  projects  that  I have 
been  involved  in,  haven’t  turned  out  the  way  I 
planned  or  hoped.  Somehow,  human  fallibility  is 
very,  very  omnipresent.  And  yet,  I have  an  absolute- 
ly unstoppable  conviction  (and  that  may  be  more 
temperament  than  anything  else)  that  there  is  a 
growth  process.  That  the  concept  of  growing  in 
grace  is  not  a nonsensical  one.  And  if  that  has 
meaning.  . . 

Practicing  Hallelujali 

Haze  and  dawn-damp  days 
enwomb  me ; 

I drift  a sluggish  sea. 

You  meander  through 
and  riff  me; 

foam  ripples  nudge  the  quay. 

I’m  not  alone.  Just  raise 
my  gaze; 

salmon  swims  the  sky. 

Just  try  the  slough; 
inside  there’s  you. 

Always  you. 

If  I can 
only  wonder, 

I beat  in  praise. 

Sally  W.  Bryan 

San  Juan  Worship  Group 
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Pacific  Ackwortli  School: 

On  Growing  from  Within 

Alice  Way  and  Robert  Shepard,  Co-Directors 

From  the  start  Pacific  Ackworth  Friends  School 
has  souglit  to  balance  the  culture  in  order  to  create 
wholeness  in  ourselves  and  our  children.  In  1942  a 
strong  impetus  was  to  remove  our  children  from  the 
hatred  that  was  taken  for  granted  at  that  time  in 
local  educational  institutions,  and  share  with  them 
the  love  and  concern  of  Friends  for  all  people.  The 
need  for  this  seemed  to  continue  with  the  years  and 
the  educational  innovations  which  grew  out  of  our 
respect  and  concern  for  our  children’s  development 
has  also  inspired  our  continuance. 

It  seems  a natural  outgrowth  from  our  beginnings 
that  during  the  last  six  years  we  have  had  an 
exchange  program  with  Japan  for  one  of  the  sum- 
mer months.  Six  years  students  have  come  from 
Japan,  and  for  three  years  we  have  had  a visiting 
group  hosted  in  Japan. 

During  our  recent  transitional  period,  Robert 
Shepard  has  become  educational  director.  A gradu- 
ate of  Pacific  Oaks,  he  finds  the  Friends  approach 
to  education  compatible  with  his  own  inner  faith. 

The  parents  group  has  adopted  a five-year  devel- 
opment plan  which  includes  and  stresses  significant 
elements.  The  desire  to  remain  a Friends  school 
was  strongly  expressed,  even  though  the  percentage 
of  Friends  families  is  less  than  in  our  early  years. 
Some  elements  of  the  plan  are:  the  recognition  of 
parents  and  staff  as  well  as  children  as  learners;  slow 
growth  in  order  to  incorporate  new  famihes  into  the 
community;  interest  in  the  spiritual  and  social  con- 
cerns of  our  staff  as  well  as  their  professional  com- 
petence; a strong  emphasis  on  building  strong  ties 
with  the  diversity  within  our  nation;  a broad  cur- 
riculum for  the  purpose  of  child  development  and 
cultural  contact;  an  evaluation  process  which 
stresses  development  rather  than  test  results  or 
theory. 

Pacific  Ackworth  Friends  School  remains  more 
than  a school.  It  is  a community  which  integrates 
the  lives  of  parents,  teachers  and  students  for  the 
purpose  of  learning.  The  incredible  amount  of  ener- 
gy invested  by  the  parents  in  the  school  serves  more 
than  the  classroom  and  environmental  needs  of  the 
school,  great  though  these  be.  It  is  also  an  expres- 
sion of  how  parents  treasure  the  children,  their  own 
and  all  tne  others.  It  is  also  an  expression  of  the 
need  to  be  related  to  a community  within  the  wider 
impersonal  culture. 

The  experience  of  Pacific  Ackworth  is  intrinsic 


Pacific  Ackworth  School  student  studying 


rather  than  extrinsic.  We  bring  stimulus  from  out- 
side but  the  focus  is  on  growing  from  within.  The 
encouragement  for  emotional  development  brings 
skill  in  expressing  feelings,  caring  and  concern.  It 
demands  authenticity  and  involvement  on  the  part 
of  adults.  Teaching  at  Pacific  Ackworth  is  not  an 
“easy”  staff  assignment.  To  relate  with  genuineness 
and  commitment  to  the  strivings  and  questioning 
and  observations  of  children  accustomed  to  listen- 
ing and  caring  from  the  adults  in  their  lives  brings 
us  sharply  in  tune  with  our  own  growth,  and  creates 
a single  rather  than  double  standard  of  discipline  in 
adult-child  relationships. 

It  is  important  for  a school  to  be  “a  good  school” 
in  all  ways.  Basing  our  philosophy  on  respect,  we 
explore  the  meaning  of  respect  as  it  relates  to  child- 
ren. We  have  chosen  the  elementary  range  of  ages 
because  of  their  importance  in  the  growth  from 
dependency  to  the  self-determination  and  inner  dis- 
cipline and  understanding  wliich  can  be  achieved 
by  ages  12  to  14.  Many  of  our  students  are  able  to 
bring  a strong  sense  of  choice  and  purpose,  and  often 
social  witness,  into  their  secondary  school  years. 

Respect  implies  gearing  the  educational  offerings 
to  a student’s  needs,  with  challenge  and  support, 
helping  each  one  to  meet  and/or  overcome  educa- 
tional and  physical  handicap  at  times,  helping  tliem 
gain  the  joy  of  knowledge  and  competency.  To  do 
this,  movement,  shop,  music,  field  trips,  work  (often 
with  parents  on  “work  days”),  concrete  as  well  as 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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theoretical  mathematical  experiences,  reading  as  lit- 
erature, writing  as  communication,  art,  song  and 
music  composition  and  poetry  as  self-expression, 
nearly  four  acres  on  which  to  test  ecological  ideas, 
drama  with  plays  often  written  by  the  students  to 
help  know  another  culture  with  a depth  more  use- 
ful than  mere  studying  about  it. 

These  elements  of  curriculum  are  not  considered 
“frills,”  but  are  basic  to  the  intellectual,  emotional 
and  spiritual  development  of  the  child.  In  our  exper- 
ience, confirmed  by  other  educational  studies,  child- 
ren are  not  free  to  grow,  wholly,  without  the  com- 
plete experiences  that  feed  their  total  selves.  Our 
movement  programs  are  based  on  “centering,”  a 
form  of  “dance  worship”  rather  than  a performing 
art.  Our  art  program  is  based  on  self-expression, 
feeling  at  home  with  many  art  media,  relating  to 
others  through  art  forms,  and  the  productions  of 
the  children  are  appreciated  but  never  judged. 
Children  vary  in  the  response  to  product  vs.  process. 
Both  approaches  are  acceptable  as  they  foster 
growth.  Cliildren  during  these  recent  years  seem  to 
gain  some  special  satisfactions  from  the  three-dimen- 
sional processes  in  art,  such  as  clay,  sculpture,  batik, 
tie-dye,  construction,  finger  painting  on  glass  frames 
and  taking  the  prints.  Sometimes  we  think  this  is 
necessary  to  balance  the  flatness  of  the  TV  world. 

As  an  example  of  curriculum,  we  are  especially 
happy  with  the  trend  this  year  in  our  Spanish  classes. 
These  are  being  taught  by  one  of  the  parent  group 
joining  as  a part-time  staff  for  this  purpose.  She  was 
brought  up  in  Spanish,  speaking  nothing  else  until  age 
five.  She  comes  to  cook,  do  art  and  craft  projects 
and  other  activities,  conversing  with  students  and 
staff  all  the  while  in  Spanish,  helping  the  language 
to  come  alive  in  our  lives  through  motion,  emotion, 
and  meaning. 

We  search  for  ways  to  create  on  a level  suitable  to 
the  elementary  ages,  a hungering  of  the  spirit  for 
relatedness  to  self,  other  people,  nature,  and  univer- 
sal spirit.  Sometimes  in  an  assembly  of  the  whole 
student/staff  group,  including  even  the  kindergart- 
ners,  sometimes  within  the  classroom  groups,  we 
explore  this  through  silence,  song,  and  sharing.  Our 
students  now  come  from  many  religious  groups  and 
we  seek  to  enhance  the  meanings  from  whatever  heri- 
tage, by  the  learning  and  sharing  we  can  all  do.  The 
local  rabbi  has  come  to  share  the  meaning  of  Jewish 
holy  days,  or  a student  may  tell  us  all  about  her  joy 
at  her  first  communion.  Whenever  deep  feeling  can 
be  shared,  it  enriches  our  own  capacity  for  worship 
and  silence. 


One  way  in  which  we  have  been  able  to  unite  in 
feeling  and  meaning  is  in  the  “quiet  times,”  of  increa- 
sing length  as  the  children  get  older,  on  behalf  of 
some  need.  Common  ones  children  are  able  to  feel, 
and  sometimes  to  ask  for,  are  on  behalf  of  someone 
who  has  had  illness  or  accident.  They  are  learning 
to  be  a part  of  the  healing  energy  to  which  we  all 
relate. 

Times  for  discussing  and  resolving  differences  of 
opinion  and  feeling  may  be  through  various  forms 
of  class  meetings  or  conflict  resolution  sessions.  The 
habit  of  seeing  the  goal  of  solutions,  rather  than  win- 
ning a point,  can  be  discovered  through  practice  in 
the  type  of  concerns  close  to  children’s  lives,  as 
rules  and  conduct  in  games,  planning  for  safety  on 
trips  and  special  experiences. 

Ideally,  education  is  life,  not  just  a preparation  for 
life.  Habits  of  happiness,  caring,  respect  are  impor- 
tant to  build.  At  graduation  time,  students  are 
exprected  to  share  an  interest  tlirough  essay,  pro- 
gram, and  exhibit  .with  the  total  school  community. 
This  gives  opportunity  for  the  goodwill  of  the  group 
to  be  focused  on  the  individual  student,  and  helps 
to  create  confidence  and  gives  another  avenue  for 
experiencing  the  energy  of  goodwill  as  it  comes  to 
the  self. 

Our  staff  is  inclusive  of  many  ages,  experiences, 
and  backgrounds.  New  staff  brings  new  knowledge 
and  approaches,  older  staff  has  participated  in  the 
long  process  of  creating  the  program  that  has  devel- 
oped out  of  the  observation  of  children’s  needs  over 
several  decades.  We  have  both  men  and  women. 
Friends  and  non-Friends,  full-time  and  part-time, 
with  a total  staff  of  thirteen  persons.  Our  present 
enrollment  of  37  is  expected  to  increase  to  a max- 
imum of  no  more  than  80,  but  gradually  in  order 
to  preserve  the  community  aspects  of  the  school. 
About  fifty  parents  and  the  representatives  of 
Southern  California  Quarterly  Meeting  (to  our 
school  and  foundation  governing  bodies),  who  act 
as  spiritual  catalysts  for  our  deliberations,  help  to 
form  the  wider  team  work  in  which  we  all  unite. 


The  Dark  Side  of  Quakerism:  Wliat  Do  We 
Do  With  It? 

This  will  be  the  theme  for  the  1980  Conference 
of  the  West  Coast  Association  for  Religion  and  Psy- 
chology, which  will  be  held  at  Ben  Lomond  Quaker 
Center  February  15-18.  Fortunato  Castillo  will  be 
our  guest  leader.  Born  and  brought  up  in  Mexico, 
the  son  of  a Quaker  pastor,  Fortunato  Castillo  has 
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the  son  of  a Quaker  pastor,  Fortunato  Castillo  has 
worked  in  Britain  for  eighteen  years  as  a psycho- 
analyst. He  is  a member  of  Westminster  (England) 
Meeting. 

Conference  registrar  is  Henry  Lohmann,  722 
Tenth  Avenue,  San  Francisco,  CA  94118.  Associa- 
tion members  are  given  first  priority  in  attending 
the  Conference.  New  memberships  ($3.00  each) 
include  the  current  issue  of  Full  Circle,  and  may  be 
sent  to  Marie  Parker,  1414  Lincoln  Avenue,  No.  5, 
San  Diego,  CA  92103. 


Pendle  Hill  Journal 

Festival  — June,  1979 

Gretchen  Tuthill 
Palomar  Meeting 

In  the  spirit  of  Pendle  Hillers,  I share  some  of  my 
experiences  during  this  Spring,  in  great  humility. 

Presence  of  the  Spirit:  Growth  in  Awareness 
This  has  been  my  choice  of  an  individual  effort  in 
this  Spring  Term.  Long  ago  before  I found  Quakers, 
Brother  Lawrence’s  Practice  of  the  Presence  of  God 
interested  me  greatly.  From  the  time  I stated  my 
plan  in  applying  to  come  to  Pendle  Hill,  I found  I 
was  looking  for  experience  of  the  Spirit.  Here  I 
have  been  encouraged  in  my  search  by  consulting 
with  Sandra  Cronk  of  the  faculty.  Help  has  been 
found  in  my  classes,  “The  Plain  People”  and  the 
“Stream  of  Quaker  Process,”  and  from  reading  for 
both  classes: 

Amish  Society  by  John  Hostetler 
Children  of  the  Light,  edited  by  Howard  Brinton 
Inward  Journey  by  Issac  Pennington 
Testament  of  Devotion  by  Thomas  Kelly 
Notes  from  my  diary  follow: 

-The  Swarthmore  Gospel  Choir  early  in  the  term 
demonstrated  in  words,  music  and  clapping,  during 
the  singing,  how  that  group  had  found  the  Spirit 
and  how  readily  it  was  shared  by  the  Hsteners. 

-Monday  evening  programs  have  shown  further 
demonstrations.  “Truth  of  the  Imagination”  has 
indicated  how  close  is  the  Spirit,  experienced  in 
many  ways. 

-The  Seder  Meal,  an  ecumenical  lesson  for  me, 
added  to  my  understanding  of  this  beautiful  custom. 

-My  daily  quiet  time  has  been  increased  from 
early  morning  to  an  evening  period,  sometimes  with 
appropriate  readings,  waiting  for  the  Spirit  to  show 
me  the  way  ahead.  I will  persevere  in  making  every- 
day awareness  and  use  of  the  Spirit. 


-Worship  on  Easter  morning  at  Chestnut  Hill 
Meeting  helped  in  furthering  my  awareness. 

-Work  assignments  and  weaving  for  the  first 
time  have  increased  my  patience  and  humility. 

-Friendliness  and  loving  care,  frequently  evident, 
for  example:  being  taken  to  a concert,  and  to  visit 
an  elderly  Friend  in  a retirement  home;  an  invita- 
tion to  tea  in  a Friend’s  apartment;  a guided  walk 
to  Providence  Road  Meeting;  rides  to  many  other 
Meetings;  and  a plant,  a daffodil  or  a spray  of  lilac 
for  my  room  — all  these  are  exemplary  gifts  of  Pre- 
sence of  the  Spirit. 

-On  a walk  to  Swarthmore  through  the  woods,  I 
was  shown  dogtooth  violets  and  spring  beauties  for 
the  first  time.  This  recalled  my  mother’s  descrip- 
tion of  these  wild  flowers  familiar  to  her  from  child- 
hood in  Illinois. 

-In  Montclair,  I was  taken  past  my  father’s  boy- 
hood home,  where  we  visited  as  children. 

-Joy  accruing  from  friendship  with  especially  con- 
genial people  has  made  me  aware  of  the  Presence 
of  the  Spirit. 

-The  panel  on  Education  showed  creative  efforts 
leading  to  growth  in  others. 

-The  wonder  of  swelling  buds  and  gradual  green 
growth  on  barren  trees  and  shade  increasing  as 
greenness  grows  — flowering  trees  and  shrubs  in 
succession,  such  a wonder  to  a Californian. 

-Harp,  flute  and  piano  presentations  at  Pendle 
Hill  and  at  the  Pendle  Hill  Jubilee  at  Gwynedd 
Meeting  by  talented  Pendle  Hillers  brought  more 
awareness. 

-The  great  experience  of  the  Dogwood  Breakfast 
at  Valley  Forge  National  Park  — crisp  fresh  air, 
brisk  wind  and  simple  food  with  loving  people 
amidst  such  wonder,  such  beauty  — 

-A  true  example  of  Quaker  ’witness  bringing  vivid 
awareness  of  the  Presence:  Oliver  Rodgers,  having 
come  to  introduce  a Monday  evening  speaker  who 
was  detained  by  illness,  gave  a remarkable  account 
of  Puerto  Rican  problems  and  the  efforts  of  AFSC 
to  be  of  assistance  to  that  people.  This  was  done 
with  no  more  ado  than  if  he  was  the  invited  speaker. 
Here  was  a gift  of  the  Spirit  for  us  all  to  emulate. 

-Our  recent  Meetings  for  Worship  at  Pendle  Hill 
have  made  us  feel  the  power  of  the  Presence. 

-Noting  fresh  green  growth  on  tip-ends  of  ever- 
green trees,  I decided  I must  look  up  the  diagram 
and  listing  of  Pendle  Hill  trees  made  by  Floyd 
Schmoe  and  others.  Then  one  day  recently  I found 
the  diagram  and  Hsting  on  Upmeads  stairs,  where  I 
am  staying!  That  information  was  supplied  to  me  — 
how  else  than  by  the  work  of  the  Splat?  So  I could 

(Continued  on  page  48) 
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identify  the  trees  as  hemlocks.  The  tip-end  growth 
of  such  vivid  color  symbolizes  for  me  what  happens 
to  us  here  at  Pendle  Hill.  With  each  new  experience 
of  the  Presence  increasing  our  awareness,  our  “tip- 
end  growth”  becomes  evident  and  rewarding. 

Conclusion.  My  search  is  a continuing  one.  This 
is  not  all  I hoped  it  might  become.  It  is  what  has 
come  to  me  and  the  Spirit  would  not  let  me  drop  it. 
Now  after  writing  this  account,  I wonder  if  all  life 
experiences  that  help  us  to  grow  originate  from  the 
work  of  the  Spirit.  We  ourselves  or  others  may  be 
nudged  by  the  Spirit  to  perform  helpful  constructive 
actions.  The  Spirit  can  work  in  us  all.  The  Friend 
(5-25-79)  quotes  Frederick  Parker-Rhodes  in  “Man 
the  Thrice  Born”:  “We  are  born  of  the  womb,  of 
the  word,  and  we  can  also  be  born  of  wonder,  of 
the  Spirit,  a birth  which  does  not  come  naturally 
but  is  open  to  all  who  seek  it.”  We  believe  that 
there  is  that  of  God  in  everyone.  We  also  believe 
in  simplicity.  If  we  develop  the  habit  of  waiting 
for  the  Spirit  to  move  in  those  around  us  and  in 
ourselves,  we  will  know  tliis  power  within  us  and 
be  able  to  depend  upon  it  constantly. 

It  seems  fitting  to  express  great  gratitude  to 
Pendle  Hill  for  giving  us  this  beautiful  natural  set- 
ting in  which  to  make  our  search.  I am  also  thank- 
ful to  the  group  of  likeminded  people  whom  one 
finds  here.  As  I have  learned  from  the  Plain  People, 
the  search  is  so  much  easier  among  friends  also 
searching. 

Let  us  all  face  forward,  dwelling  on  the  positive 
experiences  that  come  to  us,  becoming  more  vividly 
aware  of  the  Presence  of  the  Spirit. 

God  bless  you  all,  each  day  as  it  comes. 

Friends  Committee  on  Legislation 
Program  Staff  Position 

FCL  is  searching  for  a staff  program  person  to  be 
in  continuous  communication  with  lobbyists,  to 
organize  grass  roots  activities  around  FCL  and  FCNL 
concerns;  to  assist  in  developing  local  educational 
programs;  to  help  with  fundraising;  to  assist  Execu- 
tive Committee  members  in  developing  FCL  liaison 
with  meetings;  to  supervise  office  volunteers;  to 
keep  track  of  federal  legislation  on  FCL  concerns; 
to  maintain  contact  with  FCNL;  to  develop  and 
maintain  relationship  with  California  Congressional 
delegation.  If  interested,  please  contact  Joe 
Magruder,  5819-12th  Avenue,  Sacramento,  CA  95820, 
telephone  (916)  455-0556. 

Closing  date:  15  November  1979. 


Book  Review 

The  Peculiar  Mission  of  a Quaker  School  by  Douglas 
H.  Heath.  Pendle  Hill  Pamphlet  number  225  (May, 
1979)31  pp.,  $1.10. 

by  Jack  Hunter 

Principal,  John  Woolman  School 

“Peculiar”  is  just  the  riglit  word,  a stronger  word 
than  “unique,”  having  a twist  of  irony.  Not  “odd” 
but  “distinctive”  is  the  meaning  Doug  Heath  gives 
it  in  his  most  recent  piece  about  Quaker  education. 
A Haverford  College  psychologist.  Heath  has  work- 
ed with  the  Friends  Council  on  Education  and  the 
National  Association  of  Independent  Schools  and 
carries  the  further  credential  of  having  visited  most 
Friends  schools  in  the  country  over  the  past  fifteen 
years.  The  present  Pendle  Hill  Pamphlet  reflects 
his  continuing  concern  for  what  Friends  are  about 
in  education.  An  earlier  exploration  was  his  Why 
A Friends  School  in  1 969  (Pendle  Hill  Pamphlet 
164). 

Simply,  the  “peculiar  mission”  is  “to  empower 
its  members  — faculty,  staff,  and  students  - to  live 
more  fully  in  Truth.”  Truth  for  Friends  is  variously 
defined  but  refers  to  “universal  values  and  principles 
about  the  good  life  and  the  Kingdom  that  should 
be.”  Their  religious  experience,  not  some  external 
authority  or  dogma,  is  the  way  to  truth.  Heath 
explores  the  implications  of  this  mission  through 
the  eyes  of  Alexander  Parker  who  in  1660  wrote 
about  Meeting  for  Worship. 

Parker’s  intense  description  of  the  Meeting  for 
Worship  is  taken  phrase  by  phrase,  each  one  becom- 
ing a seed  thought  for  the  development  of  seven 
lively  educational  principles  which  describe  the 
essence  of  a Quaker  education  and  set  Friends 
schools  apart  from  other  schools. 

Of  the  seven  educational  principles  only  a few  can 
be  said  to  be  “peculiar”  to  Friends  schools.  The 
first  one  provides  an  example:  “to  expect  and  act 
on  the  expectation  that  every  member  of  the  com- 
munity seeks  to  five  more  fully  in  Truth.”  Many  of 
the  other  principles  could  be  agreed  to  (with  minor 
changes  in  wording)  by  other  independent  school 
people.  So,  it  becomes  clear  that  our  “peculiarity” 
exists  in  a substantial  measure,  though  not  entirely, 

1 in  our  practice  rather  than  our  profession. 

That  we  strive  to  make  what  we  do  at  one  with 
what  we  say  we  do  is  like  the  Golden  Rule  or  a 
Peanuts  cartoon,  not  offensive  to  anyone.  How- 
ever, Friends’  commitment  to  speaking  plainly  to 
each  other,  dealing  truthfully  with  all  though  it 
might  initially  be  painful,  puts  us  in  a different  ball 
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game.  One  is  struck  with  students  who  come  to  a 
Quaker  school  expecting  it  to  be  like  their  “old” 
school,  usually  a public  high  school,  in  which  all 
the  goals  objectives  and  procedures  are  there  in 
writing.  (They  are  often  asked  for  in  quadruplicate 
from  state  departments  of  education  and  are  care- 
fully zeroxed  by  administrators  for  each  faculty 
member  and  secreted  away  in  files  which  are  amoe- 
balike in  their  geometric  reproduction.)  Clearly  the 
ideals  (“goals”)  are  often  window  dressing  done  to 
satisfy  bureaucratic  requirements.  What  a jolt  for 
a student  to  discover  that  the  material  in  the  student 
handbook  or  the  catalogue  of  a Friends  school  is 
taken  seriously,  often  because  it  is  the  result  of  cor- 
porate consensus  and  contains  a frugality  of  lan- 
guage growing  out  of  the  Friendly  principle  of  speak- 
ing truth  plainly.  “You  know  you  really  meant  it 
when  you  said  students’  opinions  about  the  way 
this  place  is  run  are  listened  to!” 

It  is  hard  to  fault  Douglas  Heath’s  careful  analy- 
sis of  Friends  education.  His  experience  with  our 
schools  in  the  concrete  compliments  his  understand- 
ing of  what  we  say  we  are  about.  However,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  pamphlet  is  clearly  intended  for  Friends. 
Though  provocative  inhouse  analysis  is  valuable,  one 
wishes  that  the  statement  could  be  widely  shared 
with  colleagues  outside  Friends  education.  It  can- 
not without  a great  deal  of  explanation.  Heath’s 
careful  thought  and  clear  writing  is  in  no  way  deni- 
grated by  this  criticism.  Nevertheless,  since  the  lan- 
guage is  ours,  it  is  very  like  the  special  words  used 
in  a family  which  are  short  hand  for  complicated 
concepts,  little  understood  by  outsiders.  I am  sure 
this  was  not  the  author’s  intent. 

The  Peculiar  Mission  of  a Quaker  School”  has 
been  extremely  helpful  to  this  fledgling  principal 
in  his  freshman  year  at  John  Woolman  school.  We 
are  forced  to  ask;  Does  the  uniqueness  of  our  school 
correspond  to  the  peculiarity  of  Friends  schools 
generally?  The  answer  has  to  be,  yes.  The  corre- 
spondance  stops,  however,  when  we  examine  criti- 
cally how  our  practice  follows  our  profession.  The 
sturggle  to  keep  what  we  say  and  what  we  do  consis- 
tent is  a continuous  one. 

All  Friends  concerned  about  education  should  read 
the  book.  It  can  be  used  not  only  for  its  insights 
into  the  nature  of  Friends  educational  institutions 
but  also  to  provide  a yardstick  for  judging  public 
education.  First  day  school  teachers  might  well  find 
it  useful  in  identifying  the  “peculiar”  in  their  schools 
as  well. 

The  pamphlet  ends  with  a listing  of  the  strengths 
that  enable  a person  to  be  a seeker  of  Truth.  One 


of  the  most  important  for  Friends  education  is  “the 
knowledge  that  in  all  that  one  decides  and  does  one 
is  a moral  person  whose  life  is  guided  by  internal 
universal  immanent  values.”  To  take  this  seriously 
is  a challenge  to  education  no  greater  than  that 
which  took  place  when  John  Dewey  and  colleagues 
dropped  the  “progressive  education”  bomb  on  our 
schools  earlier  in  the  century. 


[Editor’s  note:  Jack  Hunter  is  the  newly  appointed 
principal  of  John  Woolman  School.  He  taught  for- 
merly at  Sandy  Springs  Friends  School,  Maryland.] 


John  Woolman  School  students  at  work 

With  FWCC  — Before  Gwatt,  At  Gwatt, 

After  Gwatt 

by  Van  Ernst,  San  Francisco  Meeting 
FWCC  Representative  for  PYM 

As  a family  whose  members  are  spread  out  all 
over  the  world,  we  are  blessed  to  have  one  member 
who  keeps  in  touch  with  all  of  us  and  gets  us  togeth- 
er every  three  years  at  a Triennial  gathering.  FWCC 
is  that  member. 

However  much  we  vary  in  theology,  language, 
color  and  culture,  however  different  tlie  form  of 
our  worship  — programmed,  unprogrammed,  semi- 
programmed,  whatever  we  call  ourselves  — Conser- 
vative, Evangelical  or  Liberal,  we  are  brought  togeth- 
er to  report  on  what  we’ve  done  about  on-going 
concerns,  to  share  pressing  new  concerns  and  — 
guided  by  the  Spirit  of  Love  — to  agree  on  actions 
we  can  suggest  to  our  Eriends  back  home. 

Barbara  Perry,  Akie  Reynolds  and  I were  your 
representatives  tliis  year.  Along  with  others  from 
49  Yearly  Meetings  and  31  countries,  we  travelled 
to  Gwatt  to  work  and  worship,  sing  and  chat  in  a 
setting  of  incredible  beauty  with  Lake  Thun  a few 
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yards  from  our  meeting  hall,  and  above  us  the  awe- 
some presence  of  Stockhorn,  Eiger  and  Niesen  — a 
trio  of  Alpine  giants,  silent,  aloof  and  watchful. 

Preparation  for  Gwatt  began  three  years  ago  at 
Hamilton;  between  Triennials  FWCC’s  work  is  on- 
going. An  Interim  Committee  (on  which  I serve  as 
a member-at-large)  meets  twice  in  London  between 
Triennials  to  carry  out  concerns  layed  upon  it  by 
the  Triennial,  to  make  policy  decisions  as  needed, 
and  to  hear  progress  reports  from  the  Sections 
(Africa,  Americas,  Europe  and  the  Near  East),  as 
well  as  from  Friends  in  the  Asia  West  Pacific  Area 
on  activities  and  actions  agreed  upon  at  the 
Triennial,  e.g.  to  oppose  torture,  work  for  the  rights 
of  indigenous  people,  examine  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  non-violence  among  Friends,  Church  and 
Government  in  Africa,  support  Quaker  UN,  contin- 
ue dialogue  between  Mission  and  Service  bodies . . . 
Following  are  a few  of  the  responses  and  their 
significance: 

• We  are  facing  differences  with  a commitment  to 
work  them  through.  A young  Africa  Section,  under 
the  guidance  of  its  first  Executive  Secretary,  set  up 
a Conference  in  Botswana  on  “Non-Violent  Action 
as  a Means  of  Attaining  Social  Justice.”  The  differ- 
ent philosophies  of  participating  Friends  underscored 
a need  to  come  to  terms  with  our  testimony  of  non- 
violence. Although  a painful  encounter,  it  prompted 
an  invitation  to  Friends  of  Southern  Africa  YM  to 
travel  extensively  among  Friends  in  North  America, 
and  in  return,  an  invitation  to  Friends  in  North 
America  to  travel  among  Friends  in  South  Africa 
late  this  summer. 

• We  are  becoming  more  sensitive  to  our  Latin 
America  neighbors.  Our  Section  mid-wifed  the 
birth  of  the  Comite  Organizazor  por  los  Amigos 
Latino  Americanos  with  Coordinators  from  9 dif- 
ferent American  countries  when  it  scheduled  the 
Conference  of  Friends  in  Wichita,  Kansas.  This 
brought  900  of  us  together  (40  from  PYM!)  and 
resulted  in  the  appointment  of  Loida  Fernandez 
as  first  Associate  Secretary  in  Latin  America.  We 
have  been  publishing  material  for  Friends  in  Span- 
ish and  visiting  in  Cuba,  Jamaica,  Costa  Rica,  Mexi- 
co and  Bogota  (which  is  now  a Monthly  Meeting 
under  the  care  of  our  section  of  FWCC.) 

• We  are  growing  in  trust  of  one  another’s  experi- 
ence of  God.  The  third  Mission  and  Service  Con- 
ference in  Chiquimula,  Guatemala,  included  Friends 
from  Kenya,  Britain,  Honduras,  the  U.S.,  Lebanon, 
Guatemala,  Mexico,  Scotland,  Jamaica,  India,  Bot- 
swana, Australia,  Costa  Rica  and  Japan,  and  includ- 


ed representatives  from  the  American  and  Canadian 
Service  Committees,  Quaker  Service  Council  and 
Friends  Mission  of  Central  America.  “We  recognize,” 
they  report,  “that  our  mission  and  service  organiza- 
tions must  learn  from  each  other  as  they  seek  in 
mutual  love  and  humility  to  join  in  a partnership 
wliich  witnesses  to  the  Quaker  understanding  of 
Christianity.” 

• We  are  supportive  of  UN  activities  and  are  heard 
by  those  outside  the  Quaker  community.  At  the 
Special  Session  on  Disarmament,  Salome  Nolega 
David  (East  Africa  YM)  addressed  the  General 
Assembly  on  behalf  of  FWCC  for  Friends  around 
the  world.  . . Steve  Thierman  (QUNO)  reports  that 
many  of  our  concerns  are  now  main  items  on  the 
UN  agenda  — Right  Share  of  World’s  Resources, 
Disarmament,  Human  Rights  . . . From  “In  and 
Around  the  UN”,  the  QUNO  publication,  Gordon 
Brown  (New  England  YM)  writes:  “UN  Recogni- 
tion of  African  CO’s  — For  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  UN,  the  General  Assembly  has  given  re- 
cognition to  the  concept  of  objection  to  military 
service. . . it  adopted  by  consensus  a resolution  en- 
titled, ‘Status  of  Persons  Refusing  Service  in  the 
Military  or  Police  Forces  used  to  Enforce  Apar- 
theid)” . . . Funds  allocated  by  Interim  Committee 
make  it  possible  for  qualified  Friends  to  participate 
in  several  UN  Conferences  — Law  of  the  Sea  (N.Y.), 
Discrimination  against  Indigenous  Populations  in 
the  Americas  (Geneva)  and  most  recently,  UNCTAD 
V (UN  Conference  on  Trade  and  Development 
(Manila)  where  Sylvain  Minault  (now  participating 
in  Redwood  Forest  MM)  attended  as  observer  for 
FWCC  along  with  diplomats  and  economists  of  150 
nations. . . For  1980,  fund‘d  are  being  set  aside  so 
Friends  can  take  part  in  the  UN  Congress  on  the 
Prevention  of  Crime  and  Treatment  of  Offenders 
(Sydney). 

• We  are  our  brother’s  keeper.  Australia  YM  spon- 
sored the  formation  of  an  Interdenominational 
“Action  against  Torture”  Committee.  Each  week 
some  half  dozen  church-based  prayer  groups  select 
the  names  of  two  or  three  torture  victims  of  both 
the  political  left  and  right  and  pray  for  them  pubU- 
cally  by  name.  The  names  are  found  in  Amnesty 
International’s  Newsletter. 

“Friends  in  a Changing  Society”  was  the  theme 
of  this  year’s  gathering  at  Gwatt.  There,  we  accept- 
ed the  challenge  of  two  overall  goals  brought  to  us 
by  the  “Committee  on  Goals,  Directions  and  Prior- 
ities for  the  1980^’s,”  a Committee  appointed  to 
begin  its  work  during  and  after  the  Hamilton  meet- 
ing. 1)  To  facilitate  loving  understanding  of  diver- 
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sities  among  Friends  while  we  discover  together, 
with  God’s  help,  our  common  spiritual  ground; 

2)  To  facilitate  full  consideration  of  our  Quaker 
witness  in  response  to  today’s  social  issues  of  peace 
and  social  justice. 

Proposals  for  the  implementation  of  these  goals 
include  Travel  in  the  Ministry,  Conferences  and 
Gatherings,  and  Communications.  What  we  did 
about  these  concerns  at  Gwatt  will  be  reported  in 
the  next  Bulletin,  along  with  — “After  Gwatt  — 
What?” 


Honolulu  Friends  Meeting  Peace  Activities 
Report 

by  Charlotte  C.  Meacham,  Honolulu  Meeting  and 
Correspondent  to  PYM  Peace  Committee 

Honolulu  Friends  Meeting  works  with  four  peace 
groups:  (1)  American  Friends  Service  Committee, 

(2)  the  Opihi  Alliance  (which  was  started  at  Friends 
Center  as  one  result  of  the  Honolulu  visit  of  the 
500  member  Japanese  delegation  to  the  1978  UQO 
Conference  at  the  U.N.  for  Disarmament  and  Peace, 

(3)  catholic  Action  (note  the  small  c),  and 

(4)  WILPF.  Catholic  Action  has  been  spearheading 
the  anti-nuclear  work  here  in  Hawaii  while  the  other 
three  have  concentrated  on  the  Draft.  All  combine 
for  demonstrations  and  leafletting.  AFSC  has  a com- 
mittee on  military  lands  of  which  I am  a member. 
The  military  controls  of  the  land  mass  on  Oahu 
and  the  committee  is  hoping  to  put  together  a slide 
show  demonstrating  the  impact  of  this  situation  on 
native  Hawaiian  and  other  groups. 

The  PYM  Peace  Committee  minutes  on  the  Draft 
and  Salt  II  were  read  at  the  September  Monthly 
Meeting  for  Business  after  two  sessions  of  rather  full 
reporting  from  PYM  attenders.  A lively  discussion 
took  place  after  the  minutes  were  read. 

(1)  The  Draft  Minute  was  referred  to  AFSC  since 
they  are  a part  of  a coalition  working  on  the  Draft. 

It  was  also  agreed  that  Honolulu  Meeting  should 
appoint  a member  to  that  coalition. 

(2)  Salt  II  was  the  focus  of  most  of  the  discussion 
with  a wide  divergence  of  opinion  expressed.  It 
was  fmally  decided  to  ask  AFSC  to  co-sponsor  with 
Meeting  a showing  of  “War  Without  Winners”  with 
a discussion  of  Salt  II  following  the  film.  This  took 
place  on  September  13  at  Friends  Center  with  about 
40  people  attending,  representing  a number  of  organ- 


izations. Again,  discussion  was  very  lively  concern- 
ing Salt  II  with  no  unity  expressed.  At  last  it  was 
decided  that  a smaller  group  should  meet  to  try  to 
hammer  out  some  guidelines  that  could  be  brought 
back  to  the  larger  group  for  possible  action.  Ian 
Lind  from  AFSC,  Grace  Nelson,  Friends  Center, 
Myles  Hollister,  Michael  Hoyer  and  Stewart  and 
Charlotte  Meacham  volunteered  from  Friends.  They 
were  joined  by  Eileen  Fujimoto,  Hawaii  Alliance, 
and  Jim  Albertine,  catholic  Action.  This  group  met 
September  19th.  Much  uneasiness  was  expressed 
with  the  course  taken  by  the  Administration  in  try- 
ing to  insure  passage  of  Salt  II  by  appeasing  Senate 
hawks:  the  MX  missiles,  and  the  vast  increase  in  the 
military  budget  as  preconditions  for  passing  Salt 
were  mentioned.  It  was  felt  that  Salt  combined 
with  emphasis  on  MX  and  the  Russian  Back  Fire 
bomber  could  be  actually  accelerating  rather  than 
diminishing  the  arms  race  and  further  contributing 
to  a “first  strike”  capability  and  policy.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  felt  that  Salt  II  is  a small  step  for- 
ward which  clears  the  way  for  Salt  III,  that  not  to 
pass  it  was  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  those  who 
would  accelerate  the  arms/nuclear  race  and  the 
“first-strike”  mentality,  and  that  if  Salt  II  is  defeat- 
ed, the  peace  groups  and  their  allies  would  be  dis- 
couraged and  demoralized.  These  arguments  reflect- 
ed those  of  the  two  earlier  discussions.  It  was  point- 
ed out  that  Senator  Hatfield  from  Oregon  has  called 
for  a moratorium  on  deployment  of  strategic  offen- 
sive arms  by  either  the  U.S.  or  the  U.S.S.R.  not  with- 
standing any  other  provisions  of  the  Salt  Treaty. 
Further,  Sidney  Lens  of  Mobilization  is  stressing  the 
following  disarmament  points  which  he  feels  should 
be  cardinal  in  a strategy  for  disarmament: 

(a)  Complete  rejection  of  a First  Strike  policy 

(b)  A total  ban  on  nuclear  testing 

(c)  A ban  on  research,  development,  manufac- 
ture or  deployment  of  all  nuclear  weapons  systems. 
Finally,  it  was  suggested  by  Stewart  Meacham  that 
we  think  in  terms  of  a declaration,  calling  on  U.S. 
groups  and  the  Soviet  Peace  Committee,  to  meet 
with  all  possible  speed  in  an  Emergency  Consulta- 
tion to  reevaluate  the  premises  under  which  Salt  II 
can  be  effective  as  an  instrument  of  disarmament 
and  of  a restructuring  under  which  we  could  effec- 
tively unite  to  support  it.  This  was  recognized  as  a 
rather  desperate  last  minute  expression  of  concern 
that  the  Administration  and  the  U.S.  Senate  seem, 
unilaterally,  to  be  tiueatening  “to  transform  the 
strategic  arms  limitation  agreement  into  a strategic 
arms  race.”  It  was  felt  we  might  test  out  the  idea 
of  such  a declaration  on  Sid  Lens,  plus  the  possibil- 
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ity  of  an  Emergency  Consultation  by  a small  group 
of  leadership  people.  This  was  done  and  Lens’  reac- 
tion was  positive.  So  a “Manoa  Declaration” 
(Friends  Center  is  in  Manoa  Valley)  is  currently 
being  worked  on.  Friends  on  the  mainland  will 
receive  a copy  shortly. 

I will  report  in  my  next  letter  on  Action  Related 
to  the  Storage  of  Nuclear  Weapons  at  Westlock  (of 
Pearl  Harbor).  Also  on  a possible  1980  Conference 
for  a Nuclear-Free  Pacific  which  the  Hawaiian  peace 
and  land  rights  groups  have  been  asked  by  the 
Japanese  peace  groups  to  organize  for  next  May  in 
Honolulu.  It  would  be  their  third  such  conference: 
Fuji  (1975)  and  Ponape  (1978). 

In  peace  and  aloha. 

Vital  Statistics 
Births: 

Philip  David  Diltmar  Tretheway  was  born  to 
Raymond  and  Judy  Tretheway  on  September  4, 
1979.  Raymond  and  Judy  attend  Sacramento 
Meeting. 

Marin  Meeting  had  a welcoming  party  September 
23  for  Susanna  Ruth  Farley,  who  was  born  Septem- 
ber 7 to  Sandy  and  Tom  Farley. 

Marriages: 

Nancy  Heck  and  Brian  Clarke  under  the  care  of 
Honolulu  Monthly  Meeting,  October  6th. 

Mary  Mears  and  Ken  Fletcher,  under  the  care  of 
Multnomah  Monthly  Meeting,  July  7th. 

Robyn  Church,  member  of  Albuquerque  Monthly 
Meeting,  and  Robert  Hatton,  July  14,  Ox  Bow  Park, 
Oregon. 

Linda  McConnell  2vad  Paul  Harris,  under  the  care 
of  La  Jolla  Meeting,  September  23nd. 

Sandy  Gaynier  and  John  Brill,  under  the  care  of 
Redwood  Forest  Monthly  Meeting,  October  27th. 

Mary  Louise  Mainhart  and  Marc  Lambert,  under 
the  care  of  San  Francisco  Monthly  Meeting, 

October  27th. 

Jennifer  Hood  and  G.  Armour  Van  Horn,  under 
the  care  of  University  Meeting  on  September  22nd. 

Eileen  McClosky  and  Kenneth  Wren,  under  the 
care  oi Multnomah  Meeting,  September  1st. 

Deaths: 

Robert  W.  Armstrong,  first  clerk  oi Albuquerque 
Monthly  Meeting,  May  25th,  in  Canada. 

Jack  H il finger,  Phoenix  Meeting  member,  July 
17,  in  Phoenix. 

Teresa  Taran  Marten,  September  24th,  aged  26, 
University  Meeting. 
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Calendar 

November,  1979 

16-18  Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center  Weekend: 
Reflections:  A Journal  Process,  leader, 
Roger  Mastrude 

1 6 Ham  Sok  Han,  Korean  Quaker  leader,  will 
speak  at  Santa  Monica  Friends  Meeting 
House,  1440  Harvard  Avenue,  Santa 
Monica,  after  6:30  p.m.  pot-luck. 

18  Southern  California  Quarterly  Meeting, 
Claremont  Meeting,  727  W.  Harrison, 
10:00  a. rn.  Meeting  for  Worship. 

December 

1-2  Ham  Sok  Han  will  lecture  at  Friends 
Center,  University  Meeting,  Seattle 

7-9  Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center  Weekend: 

Communication  and  Relationship,  leader, 
Barbara  Rabinowitz 

January 

19  College  Park  Quarterly  Meeting,  Berkeley 
Friends  Meeting  House 


